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I-IAZS  GOOD  USE  OP  j    S-  Depariment  of  AgricuJture 

TES  FATS  YOU  SAVE. 


How  extenisvely  can  kitchen  fats  "be  used  s,s  food?, . ,  ,V/hen  should  they  be 
turned  in  to  processors  to  increa.se  our  g?.ycerine  supply?    These  are  significant 
questions  asked  "by  man^r  homemakers  these  days.  ... 

Ansv/ers  lie  in  the  fact  thg.t  the  important  goal  is  to  "build  up  the  country'? 
total  fat  supply,  accorc.ing  tc  3r.  Louise  Sta^nley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

•  "3y  making  good  use  in  the  kitchen  of  the  fats  v/e  save  from  day  to  day, 
getting  the  most  from  them  as  a  food,  v/e  lessen  the  burden  on  commorcial  stocks 
of  fats,"  Dr.  Stanley  declares.     "Every  bit  of  fat  V7e  save  and  use  for  food  helps* 
Use  all  you  ca-n  for  food  and  cooking  -  then  turn  in  v;hc-.t  is  loft*" 

Properly  cared  for,  fats  you  save  3,re  good  for  several  xDurnoses  in  your 
regula.r  cooking  routine,  points  out  Dr.  Stanley.    You  can  use  them  for  seasonir^, 
frying,  cocking,  and,  in  seme  cases,  for  baking.    It  goes  alr^ost  without  saying, 
of  course,  that  the  use  of  such  fats  is  good  home  economics  as  v/ell  as  national 
economics. 

But  fats  are  perishable. ,, .and  those  yea  save  so  carefully  may  turn  rancid 
if  you  do  not  use  them  v.-ithin  a  reasonable  length  of  time.    To  prevent  such 
waste,  plan  carefully  your  use  of  these  fats.    Hero  are  some  tips  from  homo 
economists,  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  hov;  to  do  it. 
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DiraiEEp  i-^irs.jm^  ieeir,uses  - . 

Ihere  are  plenty  of  occasions  vfhen  you  can  make  good  use  of  th©s«  fats. 
You  can  use  them  just  as  fats,  or  as  fat  and  flavoring  too.  ' 

Drippings  from  roasts  and  other  cooked  meats  make  flavorful  fats  for 
seasoning.    Put  them  to  use  in  ways  that  "best  suit  the  tastes  of  your  own  family 
Use  in  gravies,  for  seasoning  vegetables,  in  salad  dressings,  and  on  wilted        .  - 
lettuce*    See  if  you  don*t  like  their  good  flavor  in  spoonhrcad. 

You  will  need  to  clarify  the  drippings  you  use  for  baking  puirposes,  I'or 
instance,  you  can  clarify  drippings  from  fresh  pork  and  use  the  resulting  product 
like  lard. 

Bacon  drippings,  one  of  the  more  abundant  types  of  kitchen  fats,  are  often 
used  for  shallow  frying.    As  an  example  ~  you  can  use  "bacon  fat  for  frying  eggs, 
apples,  chicken,  cabbage,  and  liver  and  other  lean  meats.    Bacon,  saiisa,ge ,  and 
poultry  fats  may  be  used  as  the  fat  in  cream  sauces  for  vegetables  as  well  as 
in  gravy. 

Pats  trimmed  from  raw  meat  are  good  v/orking  material  too.    You  can 
them  "as  is**  in  various  ways  -  directly  for  frying  meats  having  too  little 
fat  for  that  purpose... .in  suet  puddings. .. .or  in  pastries.    Por  instance,  cut 
fat  in  little  slivers  and  use  it  in  moat  pie  crust.    Then  too,  you  can  render 
the  meat  trimmings  and  use  them  as  you  v/ould  use  any  other  fat. 

Poultry  fat  is  good  for  shortenings  in  cakes,  biscuits,  and  other  baking. 
Rendered  suet  and  rendered  fresh  pork  a.lso  make  good  shortenings. .for  pastry, 
and  biscuits  and  other  quickbreads . 

T 

mnm  pats  usable 

To  render  any  raw  fat  such  as  suet,  and  fats  from  poultry,  pork,  and  lamb, 
heat  it  until  it  is  liq^^jid  in  order  to  separate  the  fat  from  the  connective  tissue 
Because  poultry  fat  is  no.turally  soft  you  do  not  need  to  cut  it  before  rendering, 
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-  3  -  Market  Basket) 

"but  if  tlie  other  fats  are  either  ground  or  cut  into  small  pieces  the  fat  separates 
more  quickly,    A  small  ajno'oiit  may  "be  heated  in  a  dou^'ole  "boiler.     Cover,  and  stir 
the  fat  once  in  awhile.    As  soon  as  the  fat  is  melted,  strain  it  into  a  container 
that  has  a  tight  cover,  and  store  it  after  it  is  cold. 

Drippings  with  their  characteristic  flavor  should  "be  used  v/here  the  fla^vor 
is  desired.     If  2^ou  v/ant  it  just  "as  fat 'Clarify  it  "by  mixing  vrith  water,  using 
twice  as  much  water  as  fat,  snd  hoil  for  10  minutes.     Stir  well,  and  then  leave 
it  to  cocl.  In  the  case  of  soft  fats,  this  should  "be  cooled  in  the  refrigerator 
to  give  a  solid  cake, 

Pats,  other  than  this  soft  tj^pe,  should  form  a  crust  over  the  top  during 
the  cooling  process.    liVhon  it  is  cold,  lift  off  the  layer  of  fat  end  scrape 
any  dark  ma.terial  fi-om  the  under  side.    iThe  fat  is  then  ready  for  storing.  You 
can  romelt  it  and  pour  it  into  a  satisfactory  container.     Clarified  fats  do  not 
keep  as  well  as  other  fa.ts,  so  use  them,  quickly. 

The  fat  used  in  deep  iryir^g  needs  special  care.     The  particles  of  food 
that  tend  to  collect  hasten  its  spoilage,  so  such  fats  should  he  strained  through 
douhlo  cheesecloth  after  each  use  to  remove  any  food  particles.    Properly  handled 
and  kept  in  a  cold  place,  tliis  may  he  used  many  times  for  deep  frying, 

sujoes  them  CASEPuLLY 

In  order  to  keep  well,  fats  must  he  stored  properly.    Put  the  fats  that 
you  save  in  clean  containers  with  tight  fitting  covers  and  store  in  a  cool,  dark 
place.    Store  v/ith  as  much  care  as  you  would  store  unused  fats.     Check  up  once 
in  awhile  to  mialce  sure  they  are  not  rancid. ,and  he  sure  not  to  pour  new  fa^ts 
into  containers  with  fats  .that  are  rancid, 
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STOEB  YOUR  STOiSR  CLCTEES  WELL 


The  days  are  shorter,  the  weather  grows  cooler,  and  s-'j!jnir;er  is  gone.  It's 
time  to  put  away  your  summer  clothes  for  their  annual  "rest"  -  and  this  j'-ear  be 
sure  you  do  a  thorough  joh  of  it. 

Putting  clothing  away  carefully  during  the  seasons  they  are  not  worn  keeps 
them  in  "better  condition,  lengthens  their  life  span.     It  pays  to  spend  a  little 
time  to  see  thst  they  are  in  good  shape. .ready  to  wear  again  on  short  notice,.,. 
a,nd  to  store  them  well. 

Plan  yo-'jr  end-of-season  routine  to  suit  the  kind  of  clothing  you  put  away. 
Here  are  some  tips  from  home  economists,  U.S.  Department  of  Agric^jlture,  to  help 
you  store  summer  clothes. 

DRESSES,  CCaTS,  JACKETS 
First,  take  stock.     Check  each  dress,  coat,  and  jacket  ca,ref-'ally  to  see  if 
it  needs  repairs.    Mend  any  tears,  snags,  loose  "buttons,  ripped  seams,  or  other 
damage. 

Look  over vashaole  dresses  to  see  if  they  have  any  stains  ~  if  they  do ,  try 
to  remove  them.     Then  tu"b  these  dresses  thoroughly. ..  .and  iron  if  you  wish,.,. 

"before  you  store  them..    You  can  put  away  these  dresses  in  "boxes  or  on  hangers  in  - 

protective  hags. 
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See  that  non-washa'ble  dresses  are  clean,  and  hang  them  in  garment  tags  that 
will  keep  out  the  dust.     Close  the  fastenings  on  those  drosse?,  as  well  as  on  any 
garment  you  store  on  a  hanger,  to  help  keep  the  garment  in  shape. 

Launder  vrashahle  summer  coats  or  jackets  "before  you  store  them.     If  they 
are  soiled,  non-wa.shahle  types  need  dry-cleaning.    Put  these  coats  or  jackets  on 
hangers,  padded  if  possilile  and  store  in  pro tective  bags. 

If  the  garment  is  a,ll  wool  or  partly  wool,  safeguard  it  against  clothes 
moths  and  carpet  heetles.    After  washing  or  dry-cleaning  the  coat  or  jacket,  put 
it  in  a  protective  hag  with  paradichlorohenzene  crystals,  halls,  or  flakes  in  the 
pockets  and  a  hag  of  these  preventives  hung  over  the  neck  of  the  hanger. 

Seal  or  fold  the  edges  of  the  hag  so  that  moths  or  hoetles  cannot  get  in. 
Then  hang  the  hag  in  a  cool  closet. 

You  may  have  some  v/ool  or  part  wool  garments  that  are  not  soiled  enough  for 
laundering  or  dry-cleaning.     If  so,  hrush  these  coats  or  ja.ckets  thoroughly  hoth 
inside  and  out  -  with  particular  emphasis  along  the  seams  hecause  moths  often 
deposit  eggs  in  such  sheltered  places.     Then  air  the  garm^ents  well  before  storing. 
Store  in  the  manner  descrihod  ahovc. 

BATHIITG-  SUITS  AlTD  CAPS 

Don't  forget  that  your  hathing  suit  needs  care  too,   especially  if  it  con- 
tains wool.    Wash  your  suit  in  warm  suds,  rinse  and  dry  thoroughly,  and  store  in 
a  hox.     If  your  suit  is  wholly  or  partly  of  wool,  put  moth  crystals,  halls,  or 
flakes  with  it  and  either  wrap  the  hox  well  or  seal  it  so  moths  or  carpet  beetles 
cannot  get  inside. 

As  for  that  hathing  cap  -  it's  double  valuable  now  tfet  there  is  a  rubber 
shortage.    Wash  and  dry  yo-or  cap  and  put  a  little  talcum  powder  or  corn  starch 
inside  it  before  storing.    Put  it  away  in  a  cool  dark  place. 


^  3  ^  (THE  mEKET  MSICET) 

"Or^-GE^Om"  FOR  SHOES 

G-ive  your  s-oimner  shoes  a.  "once-over"  and  a  good  cleaning  "before  you  store 
them.    If  they  need  lepairing,  it's  hest  to  have  it  done  before  putting  them  away  - 
so  they  will  he  ready  when  wanted. 

Put  shoes  on  shoo  trees  and  store  them  in  "boxes  or  in  a  shoe  cahinet  where 
they  will  he  protected  from  dust.     Store  them  in  a  dry  place  to  discourage  mildew. 
Also  avoid  too  warm  a  place. 

If  you  have  any  shoes  made  from  material  that  contains  wool,  put  moth 
crystals,  halls,  or  flakes  in  the  hox  vdth  them.    You  can  take  the  shoos  out  once 
in  awhile  to  make  sure  they  are  free  from  moths*    At  that  time  you  can  also  hrush 
and  air  them  as  a  further  precaution. 

STOEE  WITH  CAEE 

Pack  turhan-s  or  little  soft  hats  v/ith  no  particular  shape  of  their  o\m 
several  to  the  hex  -  with  tissues  paper  to  protect  the  more  fragile  ono9«  Straw 
hats  can  he  more  easily  damaged  and  need  a  little  more  attention,    Hoke  off  any 
veils  or  fragile  trimming  first,    (Then  place  the  hats  -  each  in  its  ovm  hox  - 
hrira  side  down  v/henever  possihlo  and  resting  on  loosely  wadded  tissue  paper.  Put 
some  tissue  paper  inside  the  cro'ivm.  and  some  around  the  outside  of  the  hat  too# 

If  there  is  room  inside  the  box,  you  cdjh  pack  the  hat*s  veiling  or  loose 
ornajnonts  with  it*    And  lastly,  put  the  hat  "box  whore  it  v/ill  not  he  moved  around 
constantly, 
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PLAMIITG  MEATLESS  MEmJS 

V  ■   

Prospects  of  meat  rationing  and  meatless  meals,  to  help  in  the  war  program, 
need  not  disturl)  the  homemaker, • • .not  if  she  is  resourceful.    In  fact,  she  may  wel- 
come the  chance  to  try  new  dishes,  or  some  the  family  doesnH  often  have» 

As  a  rule,  meat  is  a  hearty  dish  around  v/hich  a  meal  is  built.    So  look  for 
another  food  that  "stays  "by  you"  when  planning  for  meatless  menus,    A  number  of 
foods  can  do  yeoman  duty  and  there  are  many  ways  to  serve  them,  say  home  economists 
of  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

THE  GOOD  IN  I4EAT 

Many  people  think  first  of  protein  v/hen  they  think  of  meat,    It^s  true  that 
meat  is  an  excellent  source  of  protein.    In  fact,  half  of  the  amount  of  protein 
we  need  is  normally  gained  from  meat  and  other  animal  sources  -  such  as  poultry, 
fish,  eggs  and  milk  products. 

Protein  is  a  "body  builder,**    Most  of  our  tissues,  muscles,  and  organs  are 
made  of  protein.     Children  need  protein  for  growth,  and  both  children  and  adults 
need  it  to  msAntain  their  body  tissues. 

However,  meat  has  other  food  values  besides  its  protein.    Por  instance,  meat 
is  a  source  of  niacin,  a  member  of  the  vitajnin  3  family,    Niacin  helps  yom-  nerves 
and  your  digestion,  makes  for  a  healthy  skin,  and  also  does  a  lot  to  ward  off 
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pellagra,,  Another  name  for  niacin  is  nicotinic  acid  (not  the  same  as  iiicotine). 
Meat  normally  supplies  oTer  half  of  the  total  niacin  you.  get  in  your  food. 

2hi amine..  ..also  knov/n  as  vitamin  B^,  riboflavin.*., still  another  B  vitamin, 
and  iron  are  three  more  food  values  that  you  get  from  meat*    Eowever,  you  do  not 
depend  on  meat  for  these  values  to  the  same  extent  as  for  niacin. 

GETTIIT&  THIS  GOOD  W  OTHSE  K)ODS 
The  question  for  meatless  menu  planning  is  how  to  get  these  food  values  into 
the  day's  eating,    And  one  general  rule  to  folXoV  is  -  plan  for  variety.  Por 
instance,  there  is  protein  .in  food  other  than  meats.    Although  the  most  efficient 
protein  comes  from  animal  sources,  you  are  not  restricted  to  meats.    Hem cm"bcr  when 
meat  is  not  available,  you  can  get  this  efficient  protein  from  eggs,  milk,  and 
cheese,  also  from  poultry,  fish,  and  shell-fish. 

Vegetables,  such  as  peas  and  beans,  and  particularly  soybeans  give  you  protein 
too.    Hovjcvcr,  remember  that  it  takes  more  of  the  vegetable  group,  and  in  good 
variety,  to  equal  any  given  amount  of  animal  protein.    Other  sources  of  protein 
arc  nuts,  peanuts,  and  grains  -  especially  whole  grains. 

There  is  niacin  in  grain  products,  potatoes  and  green  vegetables,  and  fruits 
as  well  as  in  meat.    In  the  grain  products  group,  v/holo  wheat  bread  or  cereals 
give  you  a  particularly  largo  amount  of  niacin.    Enriched  white  bread  and  flour 
enter  the  picture  too  in  giving  you  more  niacin. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  get  thiamine  in  your  day's  moa,ls,  even  on  days  when 
you  donH  eat  any  meat,  if  you  eat  plenty  of  wholcgrain  foods.    Aside  from  meat 
and  grains,  you  also  get  thisjnine  from  potatoes,  the  dry  legumes,  eggs,  and  leaiy 
green  vegetables.    Also  from  many  fruits. 

As  for  riboflavin,  good  sources  other  than  meat  are  milk  products,  eggs,  and 
grain  products  -  especially  whole  grain  cereals.    You  got  somo  riboflavin  froa 
vegetables  and  fruits  too.  ''  < 


You  also  ©"btain  iron  in  many  foods  besides  meat.    Cereals  are  a  f;cod  source 
of  iron,  and  so  is  whole  wheat  flour.    Dry  legumes,  eggs,  potatoes,  leafy  green 
vegetables,  and  fruits  are  additional  sources  of  this  food  value, 

PLAIWIING  A  MEATLESS  I-IEmJ 

By  planning  your  menu  carefully  on  meatless  days,  you  can  make  sure  that 
your  family  gets  the  right  food  value,,,. and  you  can  serve  some  interesting  and 
tasty  meals  too.    Here  are  two  suggested  menus  for  those  days  when  you  don*t  have 
meat,  ' 


BHEAKFAST 


BBSAICPAST 


Tomato  or  orange  Juice 

Rolled  'oats  and  milk 

Poached  eggs  on  toast  (whole  wheat) 


Orange  juice 

Whole  wheat  cereal  v/ith  milk 
Toast  (enriched  bread) 
Milk  for  children 
Coffee 


Milk 
Coffee 


LUUCH 


Toasted  cheese  sandwich  (v/holc  wheat  bread) 
Baked  apple 
Peanut  cookies 
Milk 


ITavy  bean  soup 

Whole  wheat  brea.d  and  butter 

Apple,  celery  and  raisin 

salad 

Cocoa  for  all 


DIMER 


DIIvil'IER 


Baked  soy  or  lima  beans  and  tomato  sauce 

Buttered  green  cabbage 

Grated  carrot  salad 

Hot  gingerbread 

Milk  for  children 

Coffee 


Tomato  juice 

Choose  souffle 

Balccd  potatoes 

Buttered  spinach 

Bread  and  butter  (enriched 

bread) 

Ice  cream 

Milk  for  children 

Coffee  for  adults 
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^rnm  \u\r  workers  mt  out 

Eating  the  right  food  for  health  and  fitness  can  "become  a  hit-or~miss 
matter  in  a  war  v;orker^s  life  these  busy  days.    Tliat  is,  it  can  unless  homemaker 
asid  War  v/orker  get  together  on  planning  and  the  war  worker  takes  a  share  of  re- 
siDonsibility  for  "being  well  fed, 

t  "If  you  eat  one  meal  out  and  others  at  home,  tell  the  person  who  plans 

family  meals  v/hat  the  "bought  meals  are  .like,  so  that  anything  lacking  may  be 
supiDlied  at  home,"  is  the  advice  of  home  econom.ists  of  the  U,  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture, 

Wiiether  a  war  worker  works  indoors- or  out,  whether  the  job  is  in  a  factory 
or  at  a  desk,  there  is  need  in  the  day's  editing  for  the  kinds  of  foods  that  make 
up  a  balanced  diet.    Most  people  are  acauaintcd  with  the  famous  list  of  kinds  of 
food  needed  each  day. — the  Daily  Eight,  you  might  call  them,    A  pint  of  milk  for 
adults;  a  serving  of  oranges,  toma.toes,  grapefruit,  raw  cabbage  or  salad  greens; 
a  serving  of  green  or  yellow  vegetables;  two  or  more  servings  of  other  vegetables 
or  fruits;  a  serving  of  lean  meat,  poultry,  fish  or  sometimes  dried  beans,  poas  or 
nuts;  an  egg  a  day  (  or  at  least  ^  or  k  a  week  cooked  or  in  made  dishes);  two  or 
more  servings  of  whole  grain  products  or  "enriched"  broad;  and  butter  or  other  fats 

In  a  new  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  publicatio^i,  "When  You  Eat  Out"  the 
homo  economists  suggest  ways  in  which  the  homemaker  and  war  V7orker  can  get  those 
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Daily  light  into  a  good  day^s  eat ingr— Poods  are  the- body's  "building  and  repair 
materials  and  fuel  for  the  engine,  tho7  point  out,  Ibods  keep  away  some  kinds  of 
illness.    But  no  one  food  can  do  oTerjrbhlng,  and  it's  x-dse  to  eat  a  variety. 

Wherever  a  war  worker  cats,  hero  are  some  of  the  suggestions  for  good 
shopping  at  mealtime: 

When  rushed  at  mealtime,  that^s  the  time  to  keep  your  head  and  think  care-* 
fully  what  to  "buy. 

When  "burring  a  meal  get  your  money's  worth-— that  means  good  nourishment  for 
what  you  spend.    The  smart  shopper  learns  to  read  "both columns  of  the  hill-of-faro, 
judging  price  and  food  side  together. 

And  when  you  consider  hijying  specials  on  the  iDill-of-fare,  stop  and  ask 
yourself  a  question.    How  docs  this  comlDination  of  foods  fit  in  with  my  day's 
eating,  my  totaling  up  the  Daily  Sight?    Bargains  are  fine,  provided  you  don't 
fill  up  on  one  line  of  food  and  miss  eating  green  vegetables  or  fruit,  or  milk. 

Some  people  let  food  dislikes  keep  then  from  a  complete  round-up  of  the 
kinds  of  foods  they  need,.    (Prying  something  ncv/,  or  something  not  liked  can  he 
an  adventure,  say  the  home  economists.    To  paraphrase  the  old  saying:     If  at  first 
you  don't  enjoy  a.  food,  try  again.    Sat  a  little.    Try  it  served  another  way. 

Here's  a  hint  for  cafeteria  meal  "buyers:     Tiie  early  thinker  gets  the  "best 
planned  meal,  so  "before  loading  a  tray,  decide  on  a  general  plan  for  a  good  meal. 
If  a  line  is  3-ong,  ond  it's  apt  to  "be  nowadays,  there's  all  the  more  time  to  plon 
with  your  cv;n  needs  in  mind— especially  if  the  cafeteria  posts  the  food  list  where 
you  can  see  it  well  ahead.    If  you  have  a  meal  plan  in  mind,  it  is  generally  • 
easier  to  fit  in  something  unexpected  that  looks  especially  good,  when  you  file' 
past  the  stecQLi  tahlos. 

For  the  honemaker  who  packs  lunch  "box  or  lunch  pail  meals,  one  important 
point  to  remem'bor  is  that  an  active  worker  may  need  as  much  as  a  third  of  the  day* 
food  at  lunchtimo.  • 


^  3 

It  is  well  worth  the  trou'ble  it  takes  to  pack  a  good  lunch »    The  good 
manager  can  turn  out  a  complete  and  satisfying  meal»    ind  that  is  v;hat  a  lionch 
for  war  workers  should  "be-— complete  and  satisfying. 

How-to-do«^it  suggestions  include  these! 

Use  "enriched"  "bread  or  v/hole  wheat  or  rye,  for  sandv/iches,    How  and 
then  vary  the  sandwiches  "by  using  rolls,  corn  "bread,  or  oiscuit.    And  for  su"bstan- 
tial  fillings  donH  forget  "baked  "beans  V7ith  or  without  catsup,  eggs  firmly  fried 
or  scrambled,  fish,  chopped  liver ,  corned  "beef ,  peanut  "butter  or  peanuts  ground  up 
and  mixed  vdth  top  milk,  cheese  many  ways.    Bo  an  inventor— think  up  new  com"bina4» .  ■ 
tion  fillings,  now  and  then.    Also,  get  variety  with  seasonings.    Salt  and  pepper 
make  meat  or  egg  sandvdches  more  tasty.    Other  seasonings  include  pickle,  mustard, 
onion,  catsup,  horseradish,  salad  dressing. 

Por  a  packed  lunch,  one  %ust''  every  day  is  fruit,    When  fresh  fruits  are 
scarce,  use  dried  fruit  if  that  is  availa'ble,  or  canned  fruit  in  a  small  jar  vdth 
a  tight  top. 

The  lunch  packer  who  keeps  the  Daily  Eight  in  sight  or  in  mind  will  not 
overlook  raw  vegeta"blcs.    You  can  get  something  crisp  and  added  minerals  and 
vitamins,  all  at  once,  "by  tucking  in  carrot  strips,  wedges  of  ca'b'bage,  celery, 
cuc"am"ber  sticks,  turnip  sticks,  pieces  of  cauliflower.    Ii/hole  tomatoes  with  salt 
are  good  at  lunchtime.    And  to  eat  out  of  hand,  there  is  a  range  of  possi'bilities 
in  chunks  of  cheese  or  cold  meat  (v/rap  them  well),  or  hard-cooked  eggs  with  salt, 
nuts,  cookies,  cup  crkcs,  t^jmovcrs. 

A  small  thermos  "bottle  makes  it  possi"ble  to  carry  hot  or  cold  drinks  of 
many  kinds,  from  milk  or  other  "beverages  to  soup. 

The  more  conscious  the  homemaker  and  her  war  working  family  mem*bors  "become 
of  the  Daily  Eight  foods  that  round  out  a  good  diet,  the  "better  are  our  prospects 
for  being  a  well-fed  nation, 
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Since  quizzing  is  a  popular  diversion,  the  home  economists  have  concocted  a 
little  qiiiz  on  daily  eating.    Try  it  and  see  how  your  strong  and  weak  points  line 
up: 

Ask  yourself —  '  — 

1,  V/hich — if  any — of  the  Daily  light  foods  am  I  likely  to  sfcip? 

2,  Do  I  eat  so  much  of  one  kind  of  food  that  other  needed' i:ind«  arc  loft 

out? 

3,  If  something  important  is  lacking  in  meals  one  day,  do  I  make  it  up 
next  day? 

h»    When  I  "eat"  milk  in  custard,  cheese,  or  other  v/ays  instead  of  drink- 
ing 2  gla,sses  a  day,  do  I  get  the  pint  or  more  needed? 

5.  Is  there  too  little  fmit  in  meals?    Can  I  supply  it  at  home? 

6.  \'fhen  I  eat  "between  meals,  how  well  do  the  extras  help  with  the  Daily 

Eight? 

7.  Do  food  dislikes  keep    me  from  a  well-halanced  day^s  eating? 
S.    Do  I  steer  clear  of  food  fads  snd  fancies? 

You  con  "be  proud    of  the  strong  points,  revealed  by  these  questions. 
The  weok  points  are  the  ones  to  romemher,  when  you  plrm  your  day^s  eating. 
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BLITZIIJO  FOOL  W.iSTE  111  YOUR  PA27TRY 


Wage  a  real  "iDlitz"  attack  on  food  waste  in  your  kitchen  cuphoards  and 


other  storage  plaices  this  autumn.    As  war  goes  on,  there  is  greater  need  to  "be 
alert  against  insects,  mold,  dampness,  mice,  and  all  the  other  salDoteurs  of  the 
pantry. 


used,  point  out  home  economists  of  the  U.  S»  Deipartment  of  iigriculturc.    Put  each 
type  of  food  in  the  place  it  will  keep  best  -  in  the  right,  G.nd  correctly  cared  J? -■ 
for,  cupboard,  cooler,  can,  or  Jar,    Then  check  once  in  av/hile  to  make  sure  the 
food  is  ready  for  table  duty  when  needed. 

Sugar  and  spice  are  doubly  precious  these  days.     To  store  well,  these  foods 
need  clean,  tight  containers  that  keep  out  dust,  moisture,  insects,  and  mice. 
Spicc^  coffee,  and  tea  need  containers  tight  enough  to  keep  in  prized  flavors. 
When  you  open  your  cupboard  door  and  get  a.  spicy  whiff  of  cinnamon  or  cloves  -  ■ 
watch  out.    You  can  lose  taste  along  with  fragrance  on  the  kitchen  air.    Keep  spices 


light  as  v/ell  as  moisture,  mice,  bugs,  and  dust.  Clean  these  containers  thoroughly 
before  putting  in  nev/  supplies  of  floiur. 


One  effective  way  to  get  all  the  good  from  food  is  to  store  it  well  until 


in  a  cool  place. 


The  best  place  to  store  flour  is  in 


a  tight  can,  jar,  or  bin  -  to  keep  out 
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Bread  will  stay  frosh  longer,  keep  from  moldir^g  in  himid  weather,  if  you 
wrap  it  in  moistureproof  paper  and  put  it  in  the  refrigerator.    Otherwise,  put 
your  "bread  in  a  ventilated  "box.    Cool  home-taked  iDrcad  "before  storing. 

Oake,  also,  ought  to  "be  thoroughly  cooled  iDeforc  you  put  it  away.     It  needs 
its  own  well-covered  "box,  ventilated  if  in  a  humid  climate.    Both  "bread  cjid  cake 
containers  must  "be  spotlessly  clean  to  keep  away  mold.    They  need  scalding,  airing, 
and  sunning  regularly. 

Crackers  and  crisp  cookies  soften  if  you  store  them  with  "bread  or  cake. 
To  keep  them  in  the  "best  condition,  put  these  foods  "by  themselves  in  clean,  air- 
tight tins  or  "boxes.    And  if  you  have  a -cookie  jar,  malce  s^orc  it  has  a  tight  fit- 
ting top. 

According  to  a  recent  survey,  -American  homcmcJkers  planned  to  put  up  over 
3  "billion  jars  of  food,  or  a"bout  ^0  percent  more  in  t^is  war  year  than  recent 
peacetime  years.    Many  homemakers  this  year  are  putting  up  vegeta,'bles  and  fruits 
from  their  own  Victor^'  Gardens,    VTnether  you  have  a  large  array  of  cojined  goods  on 
hand  or  only  a  fev;  jars,  you  canH  afford  to  lose  a  single  jar, 

Poods  canned  in  glass  need  to  "be  stored  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  .  .light 
affects  their  color  and  vitamins.    Keep  tinned  goods  dry  to  prevent  cans  from 
rusting.    Rust  nay  eat  through  metal  and  cause  the  food  within  to  spoil.     If  you 
have  home-dried  some  of  the  produce  from  your  Victory  G-ardens  store  these  dried 
vegeta"blcs  in  tight,  moisture-proof  containers.    And  keep  the  containers  themselves 
in  a  cool,  dark,  dry  place. 

The  natural  sugar  in  dried  fruit  keeps  it  from  molding  easily,  "but  dried 
fruits,  too,  need  protection  against  dust,  moisture,  and  pests.    As  an  extra  pre- 
caution against  weevils  or  v/orms,  look  over  stored  dried  fruit  once  in  av/hile  - 
especially  if  you  still  have  warm  weather, 
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Qp.ick~ frozen  foods  need  n  place  in  the  freezing  compartment  of  a  mechrjiical 
refrigerator,  to  stay  there  until  used,    These  foods  must  T3o  kept  frozen  solidly  - 
and  even  thon,  not  held  too  long,    Onco  thawed,  frozen  foods  spoil  quickly.    Do  not 
rcfreezo  thorn. 

Butter  and  cheese  need  to  "bo  cold  for  safe  keeping.    Also  keep  them  well 
covered,  so  that  "butter  will  not  tsko  up  odors  cuad  so  that  choose  will  not  share 
its  strong  odor  v/ith  something  else.    Cottage  cheese  and  other  soft  types  should 
"bo  used  quickly.    Hard,  cured  choose  may  "bo  kept  longer  if  you  wrap  it  well  nnd 
store    in  a  cold  place, 

Fats  keep  "best  when  stored  in  clean,  tightly  covered  Jars  or  tins  and  put 
in  a  600I,  dark  place.  Those  you  save  to  use  again  should  "bo  strained, and  they 
need  as  much  care  as  nev/  fats. 
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